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statement (p. 341) that the wage-earner has not received his just 
and equitable share of the economic benefits derived from the 
introduction of machinery, seems to need some support, especially 
in view of the facts about increase of wages and decreased prices 
cited before. But here we are trenching on that broader field of 
generalization in regard to the meaning of the economic evolution 
which Mr. Wright refused to enter. 

The illustrations (wood-cuts) are often interesting. Their intro- 
duction as mere "pictures" without reference to the text is, however, 
insulting to the intelligence of the Chautauqua readers. For instance, 
the chapter on "The Ethical Influence of Machinery" is adorned 
with a cut of a twenty-two-story " sky-scraper " in Chicago ! 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

The Finances of the United States from IJ75 to Ij8g, with 
Especial Reference to the Budget. By C. J. Bullock. Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin. Madison, Published by the Uni- 
versity, 1895. — viii, 273 pp. 

It is difficult to express a judgment on this book without appear- 
ing unnecessarily harsh. It may be admitted at the outset that the 
author has read widely and diligently : there is hardly a printed 
source of information which he has not consulted and drawn upon. 
When this has been said, praise must end and criticism begin ; for 
in form and matter the essay lacks what alone can make a true 
history of the subject. The collection of a large number of finan- 
cial facts, figures and opinions is of little value without a proper 
arrangement of such materials and a logical development of their 
relations. Mr. Bolles, who has told us all that Mr. Bullock tells, 
possessed a wider knowledge of applied economics, but nevertheless 
so used his materials as to produce an unsatisfactory work. It is 
possible, for example, to enumerate in one chapter all the various 
resorts by the Continental Congress to paper money ; but such a 
chapter would be of little value unless it explained the cause and 
effect of each issue. The first bills of credit were a measure of 
necessity, but had no necessary and immediate connection with the 
second issue of similar bills. It was because the Congress failed in 
its efforts to raise revenue from lotteries, taxes, requisitions in money 
and in specific articles, sales of public territory and other expedients, 
that it returned again and again to paper money. Neither Mr. 
Bolles nor Mr. Bullock has appreciated the connection and relation 
of these various expedients. 
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In the first part of the essay, which is intended to give the history 
of the public finances to the adoption of the constitution, great 
stress is laid upon the figures given in the printed journals of Con- 
gress and in Treasury reports issued subsequent to the adoption of 
the constitution. The labor expended in reconciling the different 
statements and estimates is great and is at times ingeniously applied ; 
but it is difficult to see any result commensurate with that labor. 
It cannot be said that the differences are reconciled or explained ; it 
cannot be said that any policy in Congress is outlined or consistently 
applied ; yet from the very beginning of the Revolution — even in 
colonial days — experience unerringly pointed to the need of a cen- 
tral power possessed of authority to tax for national purposes. 
Without this clue the finances of the Revolution and of the Con- 
federation are inexplicable, and form a mere collection of experiments 
and failures out of which, it is asserted, sprang a fully developed and 
remarkably adequate organization of our finances. The student of 
history knows that no such leap can be taken. What is, is merely 
the outcome of trial and experience, related to the past in a hundred 
ways. 

Mr. Bullock fails similarly in his interpretation of the purely 
administrative side of the Confederation. No trained financier was 
needed to utter solemn warnings against the issue of bills of credit, 
for colonial experience of the evil was fresh in the minds of the 
people. No financier uttering such warnings would have been lis- 
tened to, because the colonies had sought year after year to issue 
bills in spite of royal prohibition, and were ever alert to circulate 
promises of the state which could benefit only debtors at the expense 
of creditors. The great need was for a man with business capacity ; 
although even such a man must have failed, because he would have 
lacked the necessary correspondence between power and responsi- 
bility. To create committees was natural, and to place merchants 
on those committees was more than natural ; for it was from abroad 
and through commercial transactions that the greatest assistance was 
expected. Had a general revenue system been introduced, these 
committees would have existed throughout the war, but without 
revenue they became useless. The recommendations of 1778 simply 
marked the approaching collapse of an expedient, and by no means 
deserve the high praise bestowed upon them by our author. The 
want of wisdom in Congress is, moreover, shown by its wish to 
invite Dr. Price from England to take charge of its finances. A 
partial return of reason, enforced by absolute bankruptcy, led to 
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Morris's appointment as financier, but too late to accomplish anything 
more than to prove that a hard-headed man of affairs could succeed 
where a council of lawyers, politicians and merchants failed. The 
results attained by Morris were financially small, but politically 
great, and bore fruit in the constitution of 1789. Much praise is 
naturally given to Morris for what he did, but praise could have 
been more justly given him because he exemplified the spirit and 
intelligence which led up to the Hamiltonian system of finance, on 
which the present Treasury methods are based. In the facts col- 
lected by Mr. Bullock a reasonably consistent development of finan- 
cial theory and financial administration may be traced ; but in their 
present form they lack the cohesion required in a true history. 

Mr. Bullock praises the " certain fundamental unity in budgetary 
procedure" in the United States. That this unity, or balance, 
between expenditure and revenue is the very quality that is wanting 
in our national finances, is proved by the experience of the United 
States since the war. The cutting off of revenue has been as 
unmethodical as the imposition of taxes ; and reckless reductions in 
revenue, often colored by political motives, have brought the govern- 
ment more than once to face a deficit. In this respect the United 
States could learn much from England. When the chancellor of 
the exchequer finds a surplus, even if it be small, he suggests a 
reduction or modification of taxes, which will lop it off; and he 
meets a deficit in a similar way. The balance between revenue and 
expenditure is thus preserved and a great moral principle of taxation 
maintained — that no money should be taken from the people 
beyond what is intended to meet the necessary and legitimate expen- 
ditures of the government. Our own system is directly contrary. 
For years there was taken from the people by taxation $100,000,000 
a year above the needs of the government ; and when the dangers of 
such a surplus were fully appreciated, radical legislation rushed to 
the other extreme by producing a deficit of $60,000,000 a year. I 
doubt if there is any feature worthy of praise in such a system. 

The strongest criticism which can be brought against this essay is 
its lack of reference to the most important source of Revolutionary 
history — the manuscript records of the Continental Congress. In 
these records are to be found the full reports submitted by the 
boards of treasury, by committees of Congress, and by financial 
agents, none of which have as yet been published. The journals of 
Congress often contain the recommendations of a committee, but 
omit what is of even greater importance — the preamble giving the 
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reasons of the committee for making the recommendations. The 
lengthy reports on currency depreciation, on the laxness of the states 
in paying taxes, and on the pressing demands of the army, are matters 
of high import, on which only side lights can be obtained from 
printed records. The manuscript material would modify in many 
particulars the conclusions of Mr. Bullock as well as those of Mr. 
Bolles. There are many points in Mr. Bullock's essay which prove 
his capacity for careful research ; and there are many points which 
demonstrate his inability to arrange his matter so as to produce 
necessary, because logical, conclusions. WoRTHINGTON C . Ford. 

Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Money and Banking. Illustrated by American History. By 
Horace White. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. — vi, 
488 pp. 

Mr. White has undertaken to give us a complete theory of money 
and banking, based on the lessons taught by the financial experi- 
ments of the American colonies and of the United States. This 
plan has obvious advantages, among which by no means the least is 
the fact that it may turn to good account some of the prevalent un- 
reasoning pride of country. Of course, the primary result of such 
an appeal to the patriotic instinct — of the adult reader and of the 
younger student alike — is to stimulate interest in an otherwise dry 
discussion of vital but much neglected principles. Beyond this, 
however, it may have the unsought but equally valuable result of 
adding to the number of those who believe that " our country " is 
somewhat less than "always right." Our forefathers certainly bought 
a very complete stock of experience, and Mr. White hopes to bring us 
to appreciate our inheritance by showing us its fearful cost. Natur- 
ally, when so able a writer, with abundant material, adopts a method 
calculated to rouse the interest of his readers, we expect a note- 
worthy book. This we have ; but in later editions, which are sure 
to follow, we may hope to see many improvements. As yet, while 
the book is good, it is not as good as Mr. White can make it. 

The desire to see the possibilities of the subject, the method and 
the writer more fully developed, must be the excuse for dwelling at 
the outset on some points of detail. The book is addressed not to 
scholars, but to students and to that part of the public which seeks 
a simple exposition of the fundamental principles of monetary 
science. For such readers Mr. White's style is, in the main, admir- 



